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teacher of Bodenstedt ! sweet singer of Tiflis ! childlike sage 
of the Morning-land! art thou still living in thy native village 
under the shadow of the Tartar mountains ? We fancy that 
we see thee. Through the curling smoke-wreaths from thy 
chibouk emerges the cone of thy Phrygian cap. Thy face, 
dimly beheld at intervals between the fragrant clouds, seems 
the face of one of the genii of contemplation. Thou layest 
aside the long pipe, and quaffest a cup of "Evening-red." 
Thou pattest the brown cheek of the little Mirtsa-Schaffy, 
and liftest the young Hafisa upon thy shoulder. Farewell, 
thou king on the throne of wisdom, thou ruler in the empire 
of beauty, and may no impudent Jussuf ever vex thee more ! 



Art. II. — 1. Geschichte der deutschen Dichtung. Von G. 
G. Gervinus. Vierte ganzlich umgearbeitete Ausgabe. 
5 Bande. Leipzig. 1853. 

2. Die deutsche Literatur. Von Wolfgang Menzf.l. Zweite 
vermehrte Auflage. 4 Theile. Stuttgart. 1836. 

3. Geschichte der deutschen National- Literatur. Von A. F. 
C. Vilnaar. 2 Blinde. Fiinfte vermehrte Auflage. Mar- 
burg. 1852. 

No historian has fully described the reciprocal influence 
which the nations of Europe have exerted in the develop- 
ment of literature during the last two centuries. There has 
been no lack of biographical dictionaries, encyclopaedias, and 
universal compendiums. Histories of the literature of several 
countries have been written with learning and taste. The 
progress of various sciences in all civilized lands has been 
traced with care. But, in general, the nations have been re- 
garded too much as isolated individuals. The intellectual 
growth and productiveness of each have not been considered 
in their relations to the growth and productiveness of the 
others. The nationalities have been painted as individual 
existences, rather than as parts of one common body, or 
members of one great European family. We wish to see 
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them pictured together, as they have lived, in all their mutual 
dependency. We wish to see each surrounded by its con- 
temporaries, imitating their works of genius, or giving them 
models of eloquence and poetry. We wish to follow the 
works of such men as Shakespeare and Dante and Cervan- 
tes and Goethe beyond the narrow confines of their native 
lands, and behold them stirring the minds of all nations to 
activity, calling forth new forms of beauty, and filling the 
world with joy. When shall we have a history, which shall 
thus depict the intellectual life of Europe since the sixteenth 
century in all its variety and wholeness ? 

It is really very strange that no Englishman has yet been 
prompted by national pride or by scholarly zeal to record the 
triumphs which English literature has won beyond the 
shores of its island home. So minutely have the English 
military expeditions been described, that we can track the 
soldiers over every foot of ground which they have trodden 
between Dover and Damascus, during the last eight hundred 
years. So diligently have the archives of cabinets and sen- 
ates been searched, that scarcely a measure which England 
ever adopted, to regulate the public affairs of her faithful allies, 
or to thwart the designs of her vigilant foes, is unknown to 
the present generation. But is it not as well to observe how 
English ideas have embodied themselves in the romances and 
poems of foreigners, and thus entered into the very life of 
various nations, as to read of the petty details of a battle, 
or of the secret intrigues of diplomatists ? Is it more impor- 
tant to learn that Count Dunois was wounded by an English 
archer at the battle of Herrings, in 1429, than that the Para- 
dise Lost of Milton lent inspiration to Klopstock, and helped 
to call into being the modern literature of Germany ? Is it 
more interesting to study the history of the many liaisons 
which the profligate Buckingham formed at Paris, professedly 
in the service of his country, than to hear how much Shake- 
speare has contributed to the beauty and spirit of poetry in 
the land of Lessing and Goethe? 

The English have not indeed been indifferent to the merits 
of their literature. They have not failed to appreciate and 
extol its sterling worth. Perhaps an over-estimate of its value 
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has prevented many from studying the modern literature of 
Continental Europe, and perceiving how deeply the minds of 
the French, the Italians, and the Germans have been impressed 
by the works of English writers. The scholars whose thoughts 
have extended beyond their native island have been tracing 
the history of ideas in ancient Athens and Rome, rather than 
in Paris and Florence and Weimar. The few who have 
learned that some wisdom and taste are still to be found in 
other lands than England, have contented themselves with 
displaying to their countrymen the treasures of poetry, history, 
and philosophy which have come from the Continent. They 
have not considered how many of these intellectual harvests 
have sprung from genuine English seed. They have failed to 
remember that they are inheriting the fruits of labors wrought 
by their ancestors. Therefore, though Americans, we may be 
acquitted of presumption if we now attempt to claim for 
English literature the glory which is its due, by showing 
its influence upon the literature of Germany. 

Literature may be said to have passed through almost a 
whole cycle in Germany before the seventeenth century. It 
rose and flourished in the order of natural development, and 
gradually decayed and perished under the power of adverse 
circumstances. Far back in the obscurity of the earlier ages, 
we see the gross and incongruous conceptions of the primitive 
people embodied in vague and exaggerated legends. Next, 
the singers recited the deeds of their heroes, and described, in 
the majestic verse of the Nibelungen, the prowess of Siegfried, 
the strength of Brunhild, and the beauty of Crimhild. After 
the age of epics had passed, the poet began to turn his eye 
inward to the mysteries of the heart, and to give expression to 
the passions of his soul in the stirring strains of the lyric 
Muse. And so the castles, fields, and camps resounded with 
the songs of the Minnesingers. But the drama, the highest 
and most complete type of poetic expression, appeared only 
in a corrupt and stinted form. Monkish Latin grew up like 
a baneful weed, overtopping and choking the beautiful Minne- 
poesy. The Muses left the courtly halls of princes, and took 
refuge in the workshops of artisans. 

" As the weaver plied the shuttle, wove he too the mystic rhyme, 
And the smith his iron measures hammered to the anvil's chime." 
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But these poets of the loom and the forge soon descended to 
the coldest and most artificial improvisation. The name of 
the cobbler, Hans Sachs, lends a lustre to his craft; but his 
poetry was certainly unknown to most of his contemporaries. 
By the close of the sixteenth century, all signs of vitality in 
German literature had entirely disappeared. 

The seventeenth century was an eventful one in the history 
of Germany, but it produced no great work in that country in 
any department of letters. The fierce civil and religious con- 
flicts absorbed all the energies of the nation for many long 
and terrible years. The works of Opitz and his followers in 
Silesia are almost the only proofs of literary activity which 
that period affords. They were devoid of marked intrinsic 
merit, and they gave little, if any, impulse to the great re- 
vival of literature which took place in the eighteenth century. 

We seek in vain for the record of any deep, earnest, and 
important movement in the minds of German writers, before 
the works of some of our noblest English masters had crossed 
the Channel, and roused them from their lethargy. With pe- 
culiar pride do we see the poems of Thomson, Young, Mil- 
ton, and Shakespeare shedding a radiance over the whole 
land, from the lakes of Switzerland to the German Sea, kin- 
dling an enthusiasm and a love for the beautiful, and evoking 
into life a national literature which scholars of all countries 
and all tongues delight to admire. 

One of the first symptoms of increasing mental activity 
was the formation of literary associations, and the publica- 
tion of weekly papers in imitation of the Spectator. Clubs of 
the kind referred to were formed as early as 1697. One of 
the first of these literary journals was Der Vernunftler, which 
appeared at Hamburg in 1713. Gottsched has given us a list 
of one hundred and eighty-two such papers, which were issued 
before 1761. Perhaps the most important in its influence upon 
literary men was the Discurse der Maler, which was first pub- 
lished in 1721, at Zurich. It was founded and sustained by 
a body of men who were entirely devoted to the study of 
English literature, and filled with the most enthusiastic ad- 
miration of the richness and manliness of its greatest works. 
Bodmer stood at the head of this company of Swiss, who 
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were prompted by patriotism and religion, quite as much as 
by scholarly taste, to build up a sound and healthy national 
literature. Their unaided talent was by no means adequate 
to the work which they desired to accomplish. It was fortu- 
nate for themselves and their country, that they had the good 
sense to point those who were seeking for light to the works 
of Thomson, Addison, and Milton. 

Bodmer's paper drew the attention of thinkers to criticism 
as a science and an art. This was an important step towards 
purging a rising literature of its errors, and guiding it in the 
direction of truth. It prompted to the investigation of the 
principles of rhetoric, and also prepared the way for those 
studies in aesthetics, which have since been so successfully 
prosecuted in Germany. Addison's criticisms of Milton in- 
cited Bodmer to read the Paradise Lost. In 1724 he prepared 
a translation of the poem into German, which he published 
eight years afterward. It would have cheered the blind old 
poet, could he have foreseen how different would be the re- 
ception of his work by the simple but earnest Swiss from 
that which it met in his native land. One who had studied 
the history of the pious and free mountaineers might have 
predicted that the great English poet of religion and freedom 
would thrill their hearts with his lofty verse. Their literature 
had always been marked by a singular purity and a fervent 
spirituality. Their earliest works were the meditations, expo- 
sitions, and homilies of monks. "While the Minnesinger tuned' 
his lyre to sing of flowers, and spring, and love, at the royal 
feasts in Saxony, the soul of the minstrel in Switzerland rose 
from earth to heaven, and sang of celestial fields, of flowers 
that never fade, of love that passeth comprehension. The 
Reformation was to the Swiss not merely a formal renuncia- 
tion of Papal rituals, but an inward, vital change, such as was 
seen in scarcely any other part of the Continent ; and all the 
rude attempts at poetry which preceded the time of Bodmer 
were moral or religious in their aims. The people had also, like 
the English, just passed through the most trying social and 
religious wars. Like the English, too, they had secured a fair 
measure of civil and religious freedom, and were now enjoy- 
ing the fruits of peace. Have not their geographical posi- 

vol. lxxxiv. — no. 175. 28 
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tions, moreover, something in common ? Switzerland is 
almost insulated from the adjacent countries by the lofty 
mountain ranges which more than half encompass her. Na- 
ture has evidently fitted her, as well as England, for the abode 
of a hardy, enterprising, and independent race. The Swiss 
were therefore attracted to Milton by the strongest sympa- 
thies. They found in his noble lines the utterance of their 
own deepest feelings and highest aspirations. They were 
captivated by the profoundness and variety of his learning, 
and by the brilliancy and boldness of his imagination. 

It was perhaps fortunate for Germany that Milton was not 
everywhere received with the same unqualified admiration ; 
for the country was afterwards filled with wretched imita- 
tions of the English poet, which perpetuated and exaggerated 
his faults, without reproducing his beauties. His great name 
was used as a mantle to cover a countless host of turgid and 
insipid poetasters. These Miltonian verse-wrights would 
perhaps have multiplied more rapidly, and have written more 
absurdly, if they had not been subjected to continual at- 
tacks from the school of Gottsched, at Leipzig. He was a 
busy writer, an active polemic, and an ardent admirer of the 
classical unities and of the literary taste of the French. He 
was not especially prejudiced against a work because it 
was English ; for he himself translated Addison's Cato, and 
Pope's Rape of the Lock, and induced his wife to trans- 
late the Spectator, as a weapon against the Deism which 
had also been imported from England. He even encouraged 
Bodmer in his version of Milton. But no sooner was it pub- 
lished, than there began between the Leipzig and the Zurich 
schools a literary war, which has rarely been equalled for du- 
ration or for bitterness. Some one has pleasantly called it 
" The Thirty Years' War." The original topic of contention 
was the Paradise Lost. The subject, the hero, blank verse, 
everything vulnerable, was attacked by the party who arro- 
gated to themselves the title of the Athenians of Germany. 
All the peculiarities of the English poet were as stoutly de- 
fended by the whole army of faithful Zurichers. It is not for 
us here to follow the history of this warfare. It ended in Gott- 
sched's defeat, and the adoption of those sound canons of taste 
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which find their best illustrations in the classical writers of 
England. 

Many incidental advantages were among the fruits of this 
contest. The laws of criticism were fully discussed. The 
national mind was aroused. Every one was led to feel 
a personal interest in the works of some writer or other. 
Thus there grew up in the hearts of the people that sym- 
pathy with authors, which is one of the greatest incentives 
to intellectual effort, and one of its choicest rewards. Books 
began to appear, weak enough, indeed, for the most part, but 
still far better than no books, for they were the tokens of 
incipient life. Feeble, if increasing, vitality is preferable to 
death. 

German readers naturally looked to other English works 
than those of Milton. In the choice which they made, we 
can clearly trace the influence of their circumstances. Wea- 
ried by the storms of civil and religious conflicts, they were 
now reposing in quiet. In the natural reaction from the 
excitement of previous years, they delighted in pictures of 
peace, in the tranquil scenes of rural life, in meditation and 
study. A taste for idyllic, elegiac, and didactic poetry was 
everywhere fostered. To some minds, less oppressed by the 
exhaustion of the past, and more buoyant with hopes for the 
future, gentle satire was pleasing and congenial. Accord- 
ingly we find that Thomson's writings were universally pop- 
ular ; Pope's didactic poems and his Rape of the Lock were 
much admired ; while some turned to the pensive verse of Dr. 
Young, which afterwards moved so many hearts in Northern 
Germany. 

The most noted of the Swiss idyllic poets, who were more 
or less directly influenced by Thomson, were Gessner and 
Schmidt. They painted Arcadian worlds with innocent shep- 
herds, who were supernaturally clean; and they seemed almost 
to wish, like Deshoulieres, that they had been born sheep 
instead of men. It is the fault of most imitators to run to 
excess. Haller, the distinguished professor at Gottingen, 
who had travelled in England, had talent enough to avoid 
the errors of his countrymen. He wrote a successful poem, 
" The Alps," which reminds one of " The Seasons," and 
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another on " The Origin of Evil," in the style of Pope. He 
was followed by a great number of dull moralizers and school- 
masters, who wrote what were called didactic poems on al- 
most every conceivable subject. Doctors rhymed about vac- 
cination ; farmers, about irrigation ; and one, Elias Schlegel, 
proved to himself in rhyme that mathematics were especially 
necessary to every poet. 

But not alone in Switzerland were the English studied as 
models. Gellert of Leipzig, the celebrated writer of fables, 
sought to rival the elegance of Pope and of Richardson, and 
wielded his language with a' skill which makes his works 
conspicuous even now for their chaste and polished style. 
Pope's Rape of the Lock called forth a large number of 
imitators, the most of whom made pitiful attempts at wit. 
Zacharia was the most eminent of this class. He wrote a 
poem entitled " The Pocket Handkerchief," which was loudly 
praised, and a comic play, " The Renomist," of considerable 
value as a picture of the times. He also translated Milton's 
Paradise Lost into German hexameters, and displayed his 
weakness in an imitation of Thomson's Seasons. Hage- 
dorn, of Hamburg, who was Secretary to the Danish Em- 
bassy in London from 1729 to 1731, showed, in the easy and 
graceful flow of his Epicurean poetry, that he had profited 
by the study of Pope as well as of Homer. His friend, 
Ebert, translated Glover's Leonidas, in 1737, and Young's 
Night Thoughts, in 1760. 

The people of Hamburg and of the northwestern part of 
Germany Avere attracted to the English literature both by 
their natural temperament and by their commercial relations 
with London. Hence we find them sympathizing strongly 
with the Swiss in the contest with Gottsched. Klopstock, 
the greatest poet of the English school, spent the larger part 
of his life at Copenhagen. "While he was at the University, 
Bodmer's translation of Milton suggested to his mind the idea 
of- writing his Messias. He became an assiduous student 
of Young, and of Mrs. Rowe, the author of " Letters from 
the Dead to the Living." The influence of these three Eng- 
lish writers upon Klopstock was decided and lasting. It may 
be said, that unless Milton had written, there would have been 
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no such poem as the Messias. When the first three cantos 
appeared, they were read with such wonderful applause, that 
the French school of writers was entirely forgotten. Klop- 
stock was styled the German Milton. Again he was called 
the Virgil, and Milton the Homer, of Christianity. Preachers 
wrote sermons upon the new epic, women wept over it, chil- 
dren recited it, and all hailed its author as the greatest genius 
Germany had seen. The present generation have modified 
the verdict of Klopstock's contemporaries, and assigned him 
his proper position among the German poets. They have 
pointed out his faults as a writer, and shown how far inferior 
he was to Milton ; but they have acknowledged that scarcely 
any man has given such an impulse to the genuine litera- 
ture of his country, and that he was indebted in no small 
degree to the author of the Paradise Lost. 

No sooner had Klopstock published the beginning of his 
poem, than the Old Testament was ransacked for themes by 
a legion of writers. Bodmer drew forth from his drawer the 
plan of an epic on Noah, which he had prepared some years 
before. He attempted to give to his work the coloring and 
treatment of the Messias, but it proved to be tiresome and 
prosaic. His failure did not prevent him from writing other 
pieces, equally tedious, on the Deluge, Jacob and Joseph, Ra- 
chel, and Jacob's Return, and a number of dramas upon the 
Patriarchs. The young Wieland, afterwards the leader of the 
sensuous school, was now captivated by Mrs. Rowe and Bod- 
mer. He wrote a piece called " The Trial of Abraham," 
some Psalms, and " The Experiences of a Christian." His 
subsequent life furnished a curious commentary on this last 
work. Gessner wrote, in imitation of Milton, " The Death 
of Abel," which has been thought worthy of three different 
translations into English. The eccentric and versatile Lava- 
ter was also filled with enthusiasm for the patriarchal poetry. 
He wrote a drama entitled " Abraham and Isaac," and ver- 
sified the Gospels and the Apocalypse. The serious and 
earnest religious poetry of England was lovingly studied by 
Gellert and the other writers of hymns, and its lofty spirit 
was infused into many of those noble lyrics which console 
and cheer the Christian heart in every church and home in 
28* 
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Protestant Germany. In many a parsonage, too, Tillotson 
and Clarke were read as models of pulpit eloquence. 

Though the Germans had now escaped from the trammels 
of French artificialness, their taste was by no means pure, 
and the action of their minds was far from healthy. Ex- 
cessive pietism clouded their vision. The Nordische Auf- 
seher was established at Copenhagen in 1760, by Klopstock, 
Cramer, and Funck, as a continuation of the English Spec- 
tator. It became the champion of pietistic and patriarchal 
poetry. It proclaimed that Young was greater than Milton, 
and that his " Night Thoughts " was surpassed in excellence 
only by the Bible. Irony and satire were rejected as un- 
clean things. Buffoonery was criminal. The wit and humor 
of Shakespeare made him inferior to Mrs. Bowe of blessed 
memory. Moliere was entirely banished. Solitude, night, 
and death were deemed the proper and congenial themes for 
lofty and sanctified genius. Such sentiments were widely 
cherished in the middle of the eighteenth century. Their 
general diffusion was suddenly checked by two great causes, 
the patriotic reaction against the Gallicism of Frederic the 
Great, and the translation of Ossian. 

Frederic's contempt for German literature is well known. 
Perhaps his spirit was never more truly expressed than in the 
letter which he wrote about the Nibelungen Lied, and which 
is still shown at Zurich to every curious traveller. Speaking 
of that old national epic, he says : " In my opinion, it is not 
worth a charge of powder ; I would not have it in my library, 
but would cast it out into the street." His entire neglect of 
German writers stimulated the best of them to redoubled 
activity. It is perhaps fortunate that he did not load them 
with honors. The rising literature would then probably have 
become sycophantic, and wou'd have been shaped, in no 
small degree, according to his taste. But it was compelled 
to struggle for its life, and it thus acquired a bold, natural, 
and independent spirit, which gave it vitality and power. 

The excitement of the Prussians during the Seven Years' 
War, and their just pride in their growing strength, created 
a certain national feeling, which had scarcely been known 
before. The emotions which thrilled their hearts in those 
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stirring times demanded expression. The popular enthusi- 
asm at last found utterance in the military songs of the two 
renowned poets, Gleim and Kleist. But Frederic did not 
deign to notice their efforts. The poets throughout the coun- 
try, fired with new zeal by their deep disgust at the favor 
which was shown to French wits at the royal court, were true 
to their national pride. Minor differences were partly forgot- 
ten. The spirited strains of the cheerful Prussians, who had 
drawn inspiration from Horace and Lucretius, rather than 
from Milton and Young, were first tolerated, and then ad- 
mired, by the disciples of Klopstock. 

By a singular coincidence, just at this time (1794) the 
poems of Ossian were translated into German. The public 
mind was ripe for these works ; they were read, as the Messias 
had been read fifteen years before. The passion for them 
became a mania. The painting of nature in its wildness, 
the scenes of idyllic tranquillity, the gigantic characters, the 
vague longings, the pensive melancholy of these Scottish 
poems, were full of fascination for those who had hung en- 
tranced over the Messias and the Night Thoughts. Here, 
moreover, they saw the great men of an age of simplicity and 
purity. They compared the courts of Potsdam and Versailles 
with those heroes of a bygone age. Proudly then did they 
turn to their old Teutonic ancestors, and find such hearts as 
those whose praises Ossian sang. "With poetic ardor they 
began to recreate the manners and virtues of their forefathers. 
They all became bards. Klopstock, for instance, styled him- 
self Werdomar, and sang of the battle of Hermann. Kretsch- 
man assumed the name of Rhingulph, and wrote " The 
Battle of Varus." The bards were soon as numerous as 
the patriarchal poets had been. The temptation for them 
was indeed very great. Ossian was praised as superior to 
Homer. It was said that, while he had all the intellect and 
imagination of the Greek, he possessed more pathos and sen- 
timent, more geniality and heart. Nothing was easier to 
write than something which resembled this poetical prose. 
Nothing could better cover defects in thought than this garb 
of Northern mythology. The fame seemed great and the 
labor light. But the German bards succeeded only in imitat- 
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ing the resonance of language and vagueness of description 
which characterize Ossian. Goethe has well described their 
style. " An eternal thunder of battle, the fire of courage 
flashing from the eyes, the golden hoof sprinkled with blood, 
the helmet and plume, the spear, a couple of dozen of hyper- 
boles, an everlasting ha ! ha ! when the verse lacks for sylla- 
bles, and when it is long, the monotony of the metre, — all 
together, it is not to be endured." He afterwards showed 
that the resuscitated world of Teutons, which the bards had 
evoked, bore no resemblance to the men who swept back 
the Roman legions. He also reminded them that the new 
element of Christianity had been engrafted into their race 
since the days of Hermann, and that they were to look to 
the period of the Reformation for their real origin. In har- 
mony with such views, he wrote the Gotz von Berlichingen 
as a truly national drama. 

We have already seen that the beneficial influence of 
Milton on the German mind is not to be measured by the 
intrinsic value of the Biblical poems which his Paradise 
Lost called forth, so much as by the general intellectual 
activity which he occasioned, and the new ideas of poetry 
which his works diffused. So the translation of the works of 
Ossian* can hardly be regarded as fortunate for Germany, if 
one considers merely the poetic worth of their immediate 
imitators. But they served indirectly to elevate the tone of 
poetry, and they stimulated some minds to labors of incom- 
parable importance. They really gave a more truthlike and 
healthful representation of nature, and a more exalting pic- 
ture of man, than the numerous idyls, with their love-sick 
shepherds and oaten pipes, or the sombre poems on the 
charms of loneliness, darkness, and death. There are pas- 
sages in Werther which convince us that the songs of the 
Scottish bard had made a profound impression on the youth- 
ful Goethe. They seized with great force the mind of Herder, 
who delighted to throw himself back into the primitive ages, 



* For the sake of convenience, we speak of Ossian as the author of the poems 
which were ascribed to him. Their genuineness was not questioned in Germany 
at the time of which we are writing. 
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when man was uncontaminated by an advanced civilization. 
He read them on a voyage in the German Ocean ; and he 
has graphically recorded the effect which their marvellous 
descriptions of the same Northern sky and mists and clouds 
by which he was surrounded, produced upon his active imagi- 
nation. These poems and Percy's Reliques seem to have 
first suggested to Herder the great plan, which he afterwards 
so successfully executed, of collecting the best popular songs 
of every nation. 

Ossian soon supplanted Young ; and we must rejoice that 
he did, when we remember the morbid and unnatural pietism 
of the German imitators of the Night Thoughts. They now 
returned from unknown worlds to the scenes of earth. Their 
asceticism melted away into humanity, somewhat melan- 
choly, indeed, at first, but afterwards becoming more cheerful 
and smiling. They renounced sentimentalism, and became 
reasonable, sometimes even humorous. In fact, from the 
pathos of Ossian to the sentiment and humor of Sterne there 
is but a step. The transition from genuine sadness to gentle 
pensiveness, and then to cheerfulness and joy, is not uncom- 
mon nor difficult. Change of circumstances will almost in- 
variably produce this change of feeling. We are therefore 
not surprised to see, that, while some lovers of Ossian re- 
mained faithfully attached to him alone, many others were 
soon quite as much fascinated by Yorick's Sentimental 
Journey. 

The love for Sterne speedily carried the sentimental writers 
to ridiculous extremes. The most sickly imitations were 
multiplied. Snuff-boxes marked with the names Lorenzo 
and Yorick became fashionable. J. G. Jacobi, a poetical ad- 
mirer of Sterne, sent one to his friend, Gleim, with a letter, in 
which he declared that he would cherish affection for any per- 
son who would call upon him with such a box. The visitors 
who came with this passport to his friendship and hospitality 
were soon so numerous and tedious, that he was obliged to 
repent of his offer. But this experience did not prevent a cor- 
respondence between him and Gleim, which rivals any series 
of love-letters in the Complete Letter-writer. They blis- 
tered the paper with tears of affection, and kissed each other's 
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names over and over again with the semblance of sweetest 
rapture. How easy it was to pass from this affected emotion 
and search after love to the sensuous erotism of the Greco- 
German poems and novels! Indeed, Jacobi afterwards be- 
came one of Wieland's most ardent and faithful coadjutors. 

It must not be supposed that Wieland freed himself at once 
from the influence of the English writers whom he began to 
study under the guidance of Bodmer. He early revolted from 
Young, and devoted himself to the study of Voltaire, and of 
Xenophon and Anacreon. But no sooner had he completed 
his Johanna Gray and his Clementina von Porreta, than Les- 
sing declared to him that the first was virtually copied from 
Nicholas Rowe, and the second from Richardson's Grandison. 
We can also never forget that Wieland was the first to trans- 
late into German the principal plays of Shakespeare. 

It seems to some not a little strange, that, in the Anglo- 
mania which swept over Germany, the greatest of English 
geniuses should have been almost entirely overlooked. But a 
careful observer will see that this was not a mere accident. 
The general taste was not at all suited to appreciate the won- 
derful dramatist. The public mind was not ready for his 
works. What favor could they find in that age of affected 
solemnity and sickly sentimentality ? It was only when the 
nation had begun to emerge from its ignorance and errors into 
the light of knowledge and truth, that it could see any form 
or comeliness in the great interpreter of nature. It created an 
era in German literature, when men began to comprehend, to 
admire, and to' love Shakespeare. It was a proof that at 
least one step had been rightly taken, and was never to be 
retraced. 

It is probable that Wieland himself did not perceive the 
merits of Shakespeare, till they were pointed out by Lessing. 
This clear-minded critic perceived at a glance the power and 
the truthfulness of the great Englishman, and suggested to 
Wieland the idea of translating his plays. That is only one 
of the many services which Lessing rendered to the literature 
of his country. From the moment that he appeared, order 
began to come out of the chaos of German poetry. He saw 
not only that the great mass of German writers were imita- 
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tors of imitators, but that these last were the copyists of in- 
ferior models. He turned his countrymen from Voltaire to 
Diderot, from Young and Ossian to Thomson and Shake- 
speare. He taught them how to profit by the study of for- 
eign literature. He had a passionate love for English works. 
He wrote a Memoir of the author of " The Seasons," and an 
introduction to a German translation of his Tragedies, which he 
had induced a friend to make. He lauded the naturalness and 
life of the English writers, and sternly condemned the classic 
coldness of the French. He avowed, — and the avowal evinced 
courage as well as taste, — that he preferred the Merchant of 
Venice, which was almost unknown, to Addison's Cato, which 
was played on every stage. He said that he would rather be 
a living man, though he were deformed, than to be the finest 
statue of Praxiteles. He chose Shakespeare as his master in re- 
modelling plays and adapting them to the Hamburg stage. In 
his " Dramaturgic," a weekly paper, which explained and criti- 
cised the pieces performed at Hamburg, he made a vehement 
attack on the French idea of the unities, showed that Aris- 
totle and Shakespeare were nearly harmonious in spirit, and 
cast down Corneille and Voltaire from the exalted position 
which they had occupied in Germany. And yet, with well- 
balanced judgment, he frowned upon the few who would 
abandon all rules in escaping from the trammels of the 
French. He translated Diderot, who had opposed the dra- 
matic theories that were cherished at Paris. He wrote a play, 
called " Miss Sara Sampson," which was quite English in its 
tone and coloring. It became the model of the dramas which 
were afterwards so numerous in Germany, under the name of 
Burg-erliche Dramen. Princes and princesses alone had been 
seen on the stage before this time. But in Lessing's play 
men and women were represented in the scenes of every-day 
life. The drama was thus made to take hold on the people, 
and became more truly the mirror of the national customs 
and habits. Subsequently, in the Emilia Galeotti, Lessing as- 
sumed a position between the Northern and Southern schools. 
He endeavored to reconcile the ancient and modern forms. 
Standing in Germany, midway between Greece and England, 
he strove to develop a drama which should harmonize with 
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the spirit of both these lands of tragic genius, and become the 
true and faithful expression of human life. 

He found an earnest coadjutor in Herder. We have already 
alluded to the impulses which this great writer received from 
the study of Ossian's Poems and of Percy's Reliques. He 
included exceedingly felicitous versions from both of those 
works in his great collection of popular songs. But he con- 
fined himself to no single department of English literature. 
His Essay on the Development of Poetry and Prose in Eng- 
land, clearly evinces an intimate acquaintance with all the 
principal writers, from Chaucer down to Thomson. He wrote 
a paper on Swift, which shows that he had made the charac- 
ter and spirit of that renowned satirist a subject of special 
study. He praises the wisdom of Shaftesbury, and says that 
the profound reflections of that distinguished writer had influ- 
enced such men as Lessing, Mendelssohn, and Leibnitz. All 
the German metaphysicians of that age were deeply im- 
pressed by the works of Shaftesbury's friend, John Locke. 
It is interesting to us to know that Herder was an ardent 
admirer of that acute thinker and large-hearted man, who 
made our country his residence for some time, Bishop Berke- 
ley. Among his unfinished pieces there was found a sketch 
of Berkeley's life, with numerous extracts from his works. 
Herder joined with Lessing in his attacks on Corneille and 
Voltaire. His spirit was so charmed with simplicity and 
strength, with manliness and life, that he could have little 
sympathy with the French. He despised the insipid gallantry 
and drawing-room nicety of their tragic heroes, and declared 
that passion had left their hearts and gone down to their livers. 
He averred that the true delineation of the human heart 
was to be sought in Hamlet, Macbeth, and Othello. No 
genius so awoke his enthusiasm as Shakespeare. He said 
that Shakespeare ranged over the whole world with instinctive 
ease. He therefore called him the Poet of the World- Cycle, 
in distinction from the Greek dramatists, who had been des- 
ignated as the Poets of the Hero- Cycle. No higher nor sin- 
cerer tribute has ever been paid to Shakespeare than the 
elegant and unimpassioned essays upon his works and genius 
by the admiring Herder. 
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The labors of Christian Felix Weisse in the translation and 
imitation of the English dramatists should not be forgotten. 
He was persuaded by Lessing to give a free version of the 
English play, " The Devil to Pay." When it was received 
into the repertory of the Leipzig theatre, Gottsched wrote a 
petition to the director, in very bad French, begging him to 
forbid the representation. The letter, which was full of gram- 
matical blunders, fell into the hands of a wicked wag, who 
published it at once. The enraged professor brought a suit 
at law against him, and thus gave increased publicity to his 
ridiculous note. Satires were heaped upon his head. He 
sank into contempt, and never again attained to his former 
eminent position. Weisse wrote " The Jolly Cobbler," in the 
style of English comedy. 

It was probably due, in some degree, to the influence of 
Lessing, that Eschenburg revised Wieland's translation of 
Shakespeare, added the remaining plays, and published them 
complete at Hamburg, in 1775. 

Goethe has himself told us how Lessing's writings deep- 
ened the impression which Dodd's Beauties of Shakespeare 
had made upon his mind, and led him to Wieland's transla- 
tion. It seemed to his young soul that new worlds were 
there opened before him. He and his ardent associates at 
Strasburg were seized with what was called the Shakespeare 
mania. French literature, to which they had been inclined, 
was absolutely banished from their circle. In the excess of 
their passion, they maintained that all genius was concen- 
trated in Shakespeare. A speech of Goethe, which is pub- 
lished in Lewes's Biography of the German poet, shows us 
how great was his enthusiasm for the English dramatist, when 
he was beginning to meditate his Faust and his Gotz von Ber- 
lichingen. Not only these works, but also his outline of a 
drama on Julius Caesar, and the profound and searching criti- 
cisms of Hamlet in Wilhelm Meister, prove how carefully 
he had studied the great master, whom he so passionately 
loved in the earlier years of his manhood. He has also ex- 
pressly said, that " Oeser of Leipzig, Wieland, and Shake- 
speare were the only ones who showed him the better way " 
which saved him from the errors of his predecessors. We 
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have in the Wahrheit unci Dichtung a charming picture of 
the reading of the Vicar of Wakefield by Herder, while 
Goethe and his friends were listening with thrilling inter- 
est. Every one familiar with Goethe's life will remember 
how soon many of the scenes which were painted by Gold- 
smith were witnessed in the quiet parsonage at Sesenheim. 
In Werther we may see the exaggerated sentimentality which 
Sterne had helped to create in Germany. Goethe was, in- 
deed, in this work, as in many others, only the mouthpiece of 
his age, the interpreter and exponent of the general feeling. 
Though the book was regarded as a wonderful phenomenon 
when it first appeared, it is now easy to perceive that it was 
a necessary product of the times. Morbidness was so uni- 
versal and so excessive, that it could not but find a voice. 
This diseased state of the emotional nature of the Germans 
had been greatly increased by the thousand imitations of the 
Sentimental Journey. 

Schiller was deeply moved by the works of Shakespeare. 
He was a mere boy at the academy when he first read some 
passages from Othello. He begged for Wieland's translation. 
All the other poets whom he had studied were forgotten for 
the time. His professor, Abel, closes a vivid description of 
the boy's devotion to Shakespeare by saying, that the study 
of the works of the English poet was his only employment, 
the successful imitation of that model his only thought and 
aim during many a year. "When he was obliged to flee from 
Stuttgard in the night, he did not forget his Haller, Klopstock, 
and Shakespeare. When he was appointed Theatre-Poet at 
Mannheim, one of his first undertakings was a translation of 
Macbeth and of Timon. The German authors whom he 
chiefly read belonged to the English school. Their freedom 
and boldness were congenial with his daring spirit, and their 
influence, as well as that of Shakespeare, is clearly manifest 
in most of his dramas. 

Lessing's taste for English literature, and his love for the 
genuine German spirit, were imbibed by a band of young 
poets, who were known as the Gottinger Dichterbund. It 
consisted of Burger, Holty, Boje, the Stolbergs, Claudius, 
Voss, and some others. They wrought with great effect 
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upon public sentiment, at first through their Musenalmanach, 
and afterwards through their larger works. Ebert, Lessing, 
and Eschenburg contributed poems to their Almanac. Klop- 
stock and Shakespeare were chosen as their guardian spirits. 
War was proclaimed against Wieland and all his followers. 
This brotherhood celebrated Klopstock's birthday, in 1773, by 
crowning his works, by drinking in Rhine-wine to him, Lu- 
ther, Hermann, Ebert, Goethe, and Herder, and by burning 
the portrait of Wieland and his Idris. They held a festival 
in honor of Shakespeare, at which all the conversation was 
carried on by quotations from his plays. Perhaps the most 
noted work produced by any of this fraternity is Burger's 
ballad, " Leonore," which Scott has so successfully translated. 
It has been conjectured that the imagery in Burger's " Wild 
Hunter " was suggested by the spectre hunt in Dryden's 
" Theodore and Honoria." It is curious that Voss at this 
time regarded Ossian as far superior to Homer, whom he 
afterwards translated. The Dichterbund prepared the way 
for the Romantic School, which has since filled so large a 
place in German literature. 

The services which Schroeder, the distinguished actor, ren- 
dered to the drama of his country, in introducing English 
plays upon the stage, should not be overlooked.* From 
1761 to 1770, a passion prevailed for the light Italian and 
French comedies, such as those of Goldoni and Gozzi, 
Destouches and Moliere. Schroeder resolved to turn the 
public to the tragedies of Shakespeare, which he adapted to 
the German stage. It required the most zealous exercise of 
all the influence which he could exert, as the first living actor, 
to accomplish this praiseworthy end. But he finally succeed- 
ed, and from that day to this, with only few intervals, Ham- 
let and Othello, Richard III. and Macbeth, have been heard 
almost as frequently in the great theatres of Germany, as 
in those of England. Who can say how far the stage, which 
is one of the great teachers in Germany, has affected the 
public taste, and moulded the national literature? It has 

# It is well known that English actors were playing in many cities of Germany, 
at least a hundred years before the time of Schroeder. But they produced no last- 
ing impression on the public mind. 
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taught to every child in the land the finest passages of the 
English dramatists, until they are as fully appreciated, and 
as often recited, by the inhabitants of Vienna, Dresden, and 
Berlin, as by those of Boston, Philadelphia, and New York. 
It has helped to bring Schlegel and Tieck to the translation 
of Shakespeare, and Ulrici and Gervinus to the criticism of 
his plays. It has breathed something of the spirit of the 
greatest English genius into every mind, from the Rhine 
to St. Petersburg, and from Hamburg to Trieste. Schroeder 
also wrote translations or imitations of " The London Prod- 
igal," " The Secret Marriage," " The Constant Couple," and 
" Still Waters run Deep." 

While the Germans were reading the English poets, they 
were not unmindful of the writers of novels, romances, and 
stories. After the Minnesingers had passed away, the nation- 
al legends were recited in prose. These, in their turn, were 
neglected when romances and novels poured in from Italy 
and France. The stories of Parcival and Tristan were for- 
gotten, and the nation was flooded with the tales of Boccac- 
cio and De Rosset, and their imitators. The earliest writers 
of works of fiction in prose, like Philip von Zesen and Buch- 
holz of Brunswick, chose patriarchs or princes for their heroes. 
Then came the writers of political romances, incited by the 
great events of the seventeenth century. But with the publi- 
cation of De Foe's Robinson Crusoe a new era began. The 
press teemed with imitations of that thrilling story. Between 
the years 1722 and 1755 more than forty different tales of 
that description were published. There was the German Rob- 
inson, the Italian Robinson, the Moral Robinson, the In- 
visible Robinson, the Jungfer Robinson, and Robunse with 
her son Robinschen. The transition was easy from these 
works to the tales of Aventuriers, with which the country was 
soon filled. They were stories of sailors and freebooters, who 
had discovered strange lands, and barely escaped all kinds 
of accidents by flood and field. The descriptions of life at 
sea, of islands clad in perpetual verdure, of primeval forests in 
the tropical zone, with all their richness and variety of animal 
life, prepared the readers for the writings of Rousseau, which 
hurled invectives against the conventional system of modern 
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society, and summoned the race to return to the scenes of 
its primitive innocence. But that large class for whom the 
histories of piratical adventurers, and the manners of uncul- 
tivated men, had no fascination, were charmed with the works 
of Richardson, Fielding, Goldsmith, Sterne, and Smollett.* 
These were widely read by literary men. 

A few of the Germans exhibited in their writings a spirit 
kindred to that of these distinguished Englishmen. Lichte'n- 
berg, the cheerful, hump-backed man, who lived for some 
time in England, and wrote home excellent letters upon 
Garrick and the other prominent actors of his day, produced 
a large number of humorous pieces, which have gained for 
him the title of the English German. Hermes, who aimed 
at a style between that of Richardson and Fielding, conceived 
that the English and the German spirit were the same, and, 
in his endeavors to avoid the coarseness of the humorists, and 
to restore romance to harmony with virtue and religion, be- 
came fatally dull and tedious. His chief works are a novel 
called " Miss Fanny Wilkes," and a book entitled " So- 
phia's Journey from Memel to Saxony," which is poor in 
style, though pious in spirit. Thiimmel has given us by 
far the best German work in the style of Sterne, in his 
" Journey to the Southern Provinces of France." It has 
generally been thought that Jean Paul had more of the 
genuine English humor than any of his countrymen, though 
all his works are entirely original. We know that he was 
a diligent student of English literature, and particularly of 
Swift and Pope. It is difficult to say how far his versatile 
and peculiar genius was affected by the English wits and 
humorists ; but we know that he rarely failed to reproduce, 
in one form or another, all that he had read and copied into 
his voluminous manuscript quartos. The name of Wal- 



* We translate the following note from Gcrvinus : — l; Fielding's Amelia, trans- 
lated, had reached the third edition in 1766. The Viear of Wakefield was trans- 
lated in 1767; again, ten years after, hy Bode; Fielding's Ophelia in 1767; 
Sterne's Yoriok, by Bode, in 1768, Peregrine Pickle in 1769, Humphrey Clinker, 
by Bode, in 1772; Tristram Shandy, by Bode, in 1774; Yorick's Letters to Eliza, 
and Eliza's to Yorick, in 1775 ; Tom Jones, by Bode, in 1780. (It had previously 
been translated by one Wodarch.)" 

29* 
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ter Scott is as highly honored in Germany as it is in his 
native land. His novels are found in every library. He 
has fully discharged the debt which he confessed that he 
owed to some of the German poets. Side by side with his 
works are found hundreds of historical novels, which are 
written professedly in the style of Waverley. Of this large 
class, perhaps those from the pen of Zschokke are the best. 

It is yet too soon to decide how far German literature has 
been modified in form and in spirit by the English writers of 
this century. The love for English poetry has increased 
rather than declined during the last fifty years. At the close 
of the last century Schlegel was completing his translation 
of Shakespeare. Tieck has since revised and improved it, 
and commended it to the attention 'of every person of taste 
by his genial writings on the English drama. A great im- 
pulse has thus been given to the production of historical 
plays. The works of Byron were universally welcomed by 
the Germans. His verses were on every one's lips. Prob- 
ably the German youth can recite more lines from his poems 
than from those of any other English author. Shelley, Keats, 
Tennyson, Moore, Burns, and Longfellow are extensively 
read by the countrymen of Schiller and Goethe. Buhver, 
Dickens, and Thackeray are almost as well known in Ger- 
many as they are in America. The Indian novels of Cooper 
are devoured by almost every boy, before he enters the gym- 
nasium. So great was the demand for Mrs. Stowe's " Uncle 
Tom," that she was justified in publishing "Dred" simul- 
taneously at Leipzig and at Boston. 

The same causes which are tending to make all the civil- 
ized nations of the globe more thoroughly acquainted with 
one another, are also serving to disseminate the productions 
of the English and the American press more and more rapidly 
in Germany. It were easy to predict many social and po- 
litical, as well as literary results, from an increasing European 
circulation of works which breathe the spirit of the Magna 
Charta, the Areopagitica, and the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence. But we confine ourselves now to the past, and do 
not attempt to weigh the probabilities of the future. 

In the outline which we have given of the influence of 
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the English literature upon the literature of Germany, we have 
often implied that the writers of that country were excessively 
inclined to the imitation of the works of foreigners. They 
studied assiduously, not only the literature of Europe, but also 
that of Persia, of India, and of China. Nothing was more 
natural than this. " We awoke," says Herder, " when it was 
noon everywhere else, when the sun was even beginning to 
decline in some nations. In short, we came too late ; and be- 
cause we came too late, we imitated." They laid all parts of 
the world under contribution. Every nationality was reflected 
in their poems, and yet no literature has an individual char- 
acter more clearly marked than this apparent combination of 
all literatures. Some Germans have been but mere imitators 
of foreigners ; but the great men, whose works compose the 
literature, have never been servile copyists. They have com- 
muned with the master-spirits of other lands, but only to gain 
inspiration, to give new activity to their powers, to kindle 
their souls into a higher and holier fervor. Thus did Goethe 
attain to his "many-sidedness," Lessing to his comprehen- 
siveness of view, and Herder to his love of universal human- 
ity. They gathered rough diamonds from every clime, but 
they polished them with a skill which was wholly their 
own. They studied the wise and beautiful thoughts of 
all ages, but every word which they uttered was stamped 
with the impress of their own peculiar genius. It is certain- 
ly not the least of the glories of English literature, that, by 
breathing its spirit into such men as these, it has aided in 
shaping the life of a manly people, and that it has strength- 
ened the bonds of affection between those great families of 
the Teutonic race in which the hopes of humanity are cen- 
tred. 



